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most important fibre and covers less than 2 per cent of the cropped
land, while sugar-cane occupies about 5 per cent. In the United
Provinces about 75 per cent of the population are dependent upon
agriculture for their livelihood.
In the eastern section of the old alluvium rice becomes the staple
food of the people. The rainfall is greater than farther west, but it
has to be supplemented by irrigation. Canals from the Gttndak
and the Son water considerable areas, and advantage has also been
taken of the broken surface of the land to store water by damming
the smaller streams. In Bihar, which is typical of the region, the
average density of population is 640 to the square mile, the districts
to the north of the Ganges, with their heavier rainfall and more
abundant production of rice, being more closely settled than the
drier districts in the south, where wheat is an important crop.
About 80 per cent of the people look upon agriculture as their chief
means of support, andindustry is of relatively little importance.
Over the greater part of the recent alluvium the surface is flat,
the rainfalljj.eavy, and artificial irrigation unnecessary. Population
varies in density from less than 500 in some of the western districts
to over 1,200 in some of the eastern, the average being about 660.
In the west, where the rivers have silte'd up their beds and become
moribtind, they have ceased to act as drainage channels, and the
intervening spaces are often marshy and malarious; in the east
where they are still active they not only drain the land, but fertilize
" it with the silt which they deposit. The long duration of a sufficiently
heavy rainfall in the latter region, moreover, makes it possible to
cultivate two crops of rice over considerable areas, while the well-
drained soil and the dear water available for retting purposes enable
a belt of country on either side of the Brahmaputra to produce the
greater part of the world's jute supply. Over lowland Bengal as a
whole, rice and jute together occupy over 80 per cent of the cropped
area, but in places this percentage rises to over 90.
The Brahmaputra valley north of the delta (along mth wMch
may be taken the upper part of its tributary, the Surma, 'afcd the
intervening hills) has generally a rainfall of over 75 indies, and in
the hill regions of over 100 inches. Rice is still the staple food of the
people, but tea is the most important commercial product of tbe
region. Formerly, it was grown malnry on the lower siof>eS' of tfcft
Mils, which were believed to be particularly adapted to it;